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INTRODUCTORY. 



— ' % 

Ten years ago, the writer published in pamphlet form, the introductory chapter of a work 
entitled ♦* Negroes and Negro Slavery"— since published—in which he first promulgated to 
the world the simple, obvious, every day, but most momentous truth, that so called slavery 
was the normal condition of the Negro. This pamphlet, with this new revelation of a 
truth six thousand years old, and practically recognized by every generation of Americans 
since the landing of a handful of African Nesnroes at Jamestown, made a profound impression 
on the Southern mind, not from its originality or profundity, but from its novelty, and the 
wonder it excited that a truth so obvious, and indeed unavoidable, had been so long thrust, 
out of sight by the mental dictation of the enemies of American Institutions. 

Nevertheless, the false mental habits of the South, as at the North, were so deeply fixed, 
that some of the most intellectual men then in Congress, hesitated to accept the doctrine 
announced, and among them Mr. A. H. Stephens, of Georgia, was especially conspicuous. Of 
course it carried with it, or rather it was based on the foundation faiA of divent races^ and 
this teemed to some to conflict with Bible authority. In an interview with Mr. Stephens, he 
declared that his mother had taught him to believe in that Book, and he solemnly pledged 
himself neither to read the pamphlet nor anything else that conflicted with its authority. 
It was quite in vain to say to him that there was no conflict whatever. He would listen to 
nothing, and as the author could not condescend to argue a question of fad. against ^,feding, 
he left Mr. Stephens with no very high estimate of his intellectual endowments. 

It was a year or two later, perhaps, when his most intimate friends finally persuaded him 
to read the pamphlet in question, and from that hour he vxts and is the clearest, most 
pronounced, and most complete exponent and advocate of the new doctrine among all the 
public men of the day. 

The pamphlet was extensively circulated at the South, and some few copies at the North. 
No other Democratic member, except Mr, Stephens, refused to accept the new faith, though 
some journals, and especially the Giarleston Mercury decliued to do so, and it clung with such 
tenancity to the Abolition theory of SLavery and an ** Irrepressible Conflict," that it even 
refused to exchange with The New York Dat-Book, after that journal became the organ of 
the grand and momentous truths in issue. 

Some few Northern men, then in Congress, assented to the new doctrine in private^ but 
declined the responsibility of standing by the truth in puhUc^ and the late Senator Douglas 
distributed a considerable number of copies among his constituents, under the frank of Mb, 
Slidell. No class in the South, not even the politicans came into its support, more 
promptly or heartily than the Southern clergy, and within five years attet NXv'Ji ^-sv^jK^i^j^sSw 
was published, the ol^ traditional misconception, lYiat Bodal «\]^;Kyc^TAiOtfy^ q\ \X^^^^<^^v> 



IKTRODtJCTOBT. 

slayery and an evil, was repudiated by the intelligence and morality of the South. Such was the 
beginning of a Mental Bevolution the most stupendous, wide-spreading and most beneficial of 
modern times, and which, when completed at the North, will settle forever that " Irrepressi- 
ble Conflict" that has so long disturbed the country, and leave the next generation, and 
indeed all future generations of Americans, to wonder how such a monstrous outrage on 
reason and the nature of thhigs as the '*Anti-Slaveiy" delusion could ever have had an 
existence among us. 

^ I1i€ Human Family is compoud of a certain number of specUi or races^ juA as aU other farms 
of hdng^ which are generally alike^ hut ^pedfieaUy unlike. The Whiter or Oaucasianj is the most denoted. 



and the Negro the m(>st subordinate of all the Races in their organic stmcture^ and therefore in their fac 
uUies. This is fact, unchanging, immovable, everlasting fact, fixed by the hand of the 
Almighty, but whether so at the beginning of all things, or by subsequent decree of the Eter- 
nal, mortals are not permitted to know. We know the fact, and God holds us responsible only 
for our mode of dealing with it, and when we wilfully shut our eyes, disregard and i«:nore 
it altogether, and impiously strive to degrade our race doum, or to force the Negro up, to 
** impartial freedom," or a forbidden level, we are blindly striving to reverse the natural or- 
der, and to reform the work of the Almighty. And every man, and every woman too, in 
this broad land. North and South, East and West, is on one side or the other of this 
tremendous issue— cither impiously and wickedly — ^helping on a monstrous crusade against 
the order of nature and decrees of the £temal — or, however blindly, striving to preserve 
the normal order and safety of American Institutions. This being so, and it is necessa- 
rily so — what an awful responsibility rests on every individual, in view of the slaughter 
and destruction around us, to get at the truth involved in this matter ? The lecture of Dr. 
Hunt, embraced in the following P^ges, will enable all earnest and conscien- 
tious minds, who desire it, to reach i the fundamental truth of this momentous 
question. He has collected all the reliable modem authorities, and demons- 
trates what every unperverted American knou:s — that the Negro is a different and subordinate 
species or race. This fundamental fact, clearly apprehended and accepted, becomes the 

.starting point for the mental regeneration of our people and the restoration of peace. Union 

]imd harmony in all sections of our common country. 

J. H. VAN EVKIE, M. D. 



ISTbw Yoek, 1st February, 1861. 



THE M&RO'S PLACE IN NATURE. 



I propose in this comnmnication to 
discuss the physical and mental charac- 
ters of the Negro, with a view of dieter- 
mining not only his position in animated 
nature, but also the station he should 
occupy ui the genus Homo. I shall nec- 
essarily have to go over a wide field^ 
and cannot hope to treat the subject in 
an exhaustive manner. I shall be amp- 
ly satisfied if I succeed in directing the 
attention of my scientific friends to a 
study of this most important and hither- 
to nearly neglected branch of stiidy in 
the great science of Anthropology. 
» It is not a little remarkable that the 
subject I propose to bring before you 
this evening is one which has never been 
discussed before a scientific audience in 
this Metropolis. In France, in Ameri- 
ca, and in Germany, the physical and 
mental characters of the Negro have 
been frequently discussed, and England 
alone has neglected to pay that atten- 
tion to the question which its importance 
demands. I shall, therefore, not apolo- 
gize to you for bringing this subject in 
its entirety under your consideration, al- 
though I should have preferred discus- 
sing each point in detail. I hope, how- 
ever, this evening to lay before you facts 
and opinions that will make a good foun- 
dation for future inquiry and discussion. 
Although I shall dwell chiefly on the 
physical, mental and moral charactera \ 



of the Negro, I shall, at the same time, 
not hesitate to make such practical, de- 
ductions which appear to be warranted 
from the facts we now have at hand, and 
trust that a fair and open discussion of 
this subject may eventually be the means 
of removing much of the misconception 
which appears to prevail on this subject 
both in the minds of the public, and too 
frequently in the minds of scientific men. 
While, however, I shall honestly and 
without reservation state the conclusions 
to which I have arrived, I shall at the 
same time listen with deep attention^ j^nd 
respect to those who differ from me, and 
who support their opinions by facts, by 
the observation of some travelers, and 
by thehr own observation. Heretofore, 
however, it has happened that much hu- 
man passion has been introduced, not 
only into public discussions, but especial- 
ly into the literature of this subject. — 
Even such a generally fahr and philo- 
sophic writer as Professor Waltz has ac- 
cused men of science of promulgating 
scientific views which are practically in 
favor of the so-called " slavery " of the 
Confederate States of America. Many 
other scientific men could be named who 
have equally been guilty of imputing 
such unfair and uncharitable motives — 
while, on the other hand, scientific men 
who are thus accused, retort b^ cjtS&i^ 



writer, for instance, exclaims : " How I 
loathe that hypocrisy i;||^hich claims the 
same mental, moral and physical equali- 
ty for the Negro which the whites pos- 
sess !" No good can come of discussion 
conducted in such a spirit. If we wish 
to discover what is truths' we mtst give 
each other credit for scientific honesty, 
and not impute base or interested motives. 
In the first place, I would explam 
that I understand by the Negro, the 
dark,, woolly-headed African found in 
the neighborhood of the Gambia, Sene- 
gal and Kongo rivers. Africa contains, 
like every other continent, a large num. 
ber of different races ; and these, having 
become very much mixed, may be esti- 
mated as a whole at about 150 millions, 
occupying a territory of between 13 and 
14 millions of square mUes. I shall not 
enter into any disquisition as to the great 
diversity of physical <x>nformatIon that 
{B found in different races, but shall sim- 
ply say that my remarks will be confined 
to the typical woolly-headedNegro. Not 
only is there a large amount of mixed 
blood in Africa, but there are also ap- 
parently races of very different physical 
characters, and in as far as they approach 
the typical Negro, so far will my remarks 
apply to them. But I shall exclude en- 
tirely from consideration all those who 
have European, Asiatic, Moorish or 
Berber Uood in their veins 

THBNIfiGRO. 

Hy object is to attempt to determine 
the position which one well-defined race 
occupies in the genus Homo, and the re- 
lation or analogy which the Negro race 
bears to animated nature generally. — 
We have heard discussions recently re- 
specting Man's place in nature ; but it 
^eems to me that we err in grouping all 
^^e diderent races of Man under one 



generic name, and then comparing them 
with the Anthropoid Apes. If we wish 
to make any advance in discussing such 
a subject, we must not speak of man 
generally, but must select one race of 
species, and draw our comparison in this 
manner. I shall adopt this plan in 
comparing the Negro with the European 
as represented by the German, French- 
man or Englishman. Our object is, not 
to support some foregone conclusion, but 
to endeavor to ascertain what is the 
truth,by a careful and conscientious ex- 
ination and discussion of the facts be- 
fore us. In any conclusion I may draw 
respecting the Negro's character, no de- 
cided opinion wiU be implied as to the 
vexed question of man's origin. If the 
Negro could be proved to be a distinct 
species to the European, it would not 
be proved that they had not the same 
origin — ^it would only render their iden- 
tity of origm less likely. I shall, also, 
have to dwell much on the analogies ex- 
isting between the Negro and the An- 
thropoid Apes; but these analogies do 
not necessarily involve relationship. The 
Negro race in some of its characters, is 
the lowest of existing races, while in 
others it approaches the highest type of 
European; and this is the case with 
other savage races. We find the same 
thing in the Anthropoid Apes, where some 
species resemble man in one character 
and some in another. The father of 
j^glish ethnology. Dr. Pritchard, taught 
that the original pair must have been 
Negroes, and that mankind descended 
from them. His words are : — " It must 
be concluded that 'the process of nature 
m the human species is the transmuta- 
tion of the characters of the Negro into 
those of the European, or the evolution 
of white varieties in the black races of 
men. We have seen that there are 



causes existing which are capable of 
producing such an alteration, but we 
have no facts which induce us to suppose 
that the reverse of this change could m 
any circumstances be effected. This 
leads us to the inference that the primi- 
tive stock cf men were Negroes, which 
has every appearance of truth." It is 
not a little remarkable that although 
Blumenbach and Pritchard were both 
advocates for the unity of man, they ma- 
terially differed in their arguments. — 
Blumenbach saw, in his five varieties of 
man, nothing but degeneracy from some 
ideal perfect type. Pritchlard, on the 
contrary, asserted he could imagine no 
arguments, or knew of no facts, to sup- 
port such a conclusion. Pritchard, how- 
ever, was not alone in this supposition ; 
for Pahas, Lacepede, Hunter, Schelver, 
Doornik and link, were also inclined to 
the same view. We must not dwell on 
such idle speculations, for on the present 
occasion we shall not touch on the ori- 
gin of man ; it will be enough if we as- 
sist in removing some of the misconcep- 
tion in which the Negro race has been 
enveloped in the minds of some of my 
scientific brethren. It is too generally 
taught that the Negro only differs from 
the European in the color of his skin 
and the peculiarity of his hair; but such 
opinions are not supporjbedby facts.' The 
skin and hair are not the only thiilgs which 
distinguish the Negro from the European, 
even physically ; and the clMfei^n.c® is 
greater, mentally and morally^ :>th^j^ 
demonsfrated physical difference. In 
the first place, what ^e the physical 
distinctions between the Negro and the 
other races of man ? 

The average height pf^ fte Negro is 
less than the EuropQiin« afl^ although 
there are occa^fflifalfy exceptions, the 
skeleton of the Negro la generally 



heavier, and the bones larger and thicker 
in proportion to the muscles, than those 
of the European. The bones are also 
whiter, from the greater abundance of 
calcerous salts. The thorax is generally 
laterally compressed, and, in thin indi- 
viduals, presents a cylindrical form, and 
is smaller in proportion to the extremi- 
iies. The extremities of the Negro dif- 
fer from other races more by proj^ortion 
than by form ; the artn usually reaches 
below the middle of the femur. The 
leg is on the whole longer, but is made 
to look short on account of the ankle 
bemg only between 1 J in. to 1 J in. above 
the ground. This character is often 
seen in mulattoes. The foot is flat and 
the heel is both flat and long. Burmeis- 
ter has pointed out the resemblance of 
the foot and the position of the toes of 
the Negro to those of the ape. The 
toes are small, the first separated from 
the second by a free space. Many ob- 
servers have noticed the fact that the 
Negro frequently uses the great toe as a 
thumb. The knees are rather bent, the 
calves weak, and the upper part of the 
thigh rather thin. The upper thigh- 
bone of the Negro has not so decided a 
resemblance to the ape as that of the 
bushman. He rarely stands quite up- 
right, his short neck and large develop- 
ment of the cervical muscles give great 
strength to the neck ; enabling him to 
fight lirfc a ram, or carry large weights 
on his head. I'he shoulders, arms, and 
legs are all weak in comparison. The 
hand is always relatively larger than in 
the European. The palm is flat, thumb 
narrow, long, and very weak. 

It appears from a table prepared by 
Dr. Pruner Bey, that the humerus and 
the femur in the Negro and Europeaa> 
of equal height, wt^ ^'3t\Kt\ja.*^JsRr^'ii'^^ 
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the foot, the radius, and the hand, are 
more elongated than in the Negro race. 
That the fingers and arms are longer 
has long been affirmed, but we have to 
thank Dr. Pruner Bey for the absolute 
proof. 

The great distinguishing characters of 
the Negro are the flattened forehead, 
which is low and compressed. The nose 
and whole face is flattened, and the Ne- 
gro thus has a/acial angle generally be- 
tween 70 and 75 degrees, occasionally 
only 65 degrees. The nasal cavities 
and the orbits are spacious. The skull 
is very hard and unusually thick ; ena- 
bling the Negroes to fight or carry hea- 
vy weights on their heads with pleasure, 
^he coronal region is arched, but not so 
much developed as in the European wo- 
men. The posterior portion of the skull 
is increased, however, in proportion to 
that ot the anterior being diminished. 
But M. Gratiolet has shown that the 
unequal development of the anterior 
lobes is not the sole c»i|Uie of the psycho- 
logical inequalities of the human races. 
The same scientific observer has also 
stated that in the superior or frontal 
races, the cranial sutures close much 
earlier than in the inferior or occipital 
races. The frontal races he considers 
superior, not simply from the form of the 
skull, but because they have an absolute- 
ly more voluminous bram. The frontal 
cavity being much larger than^the occipi- 
tal, a great loss of space is caused by the 
depressing of the anterior region, which is 
not compensated for by the increase of 
the occipital region. M. Gratiolet has 
also observed that m the anterior races 
the sutures of the cranium do not close 
so early as in the occipital or inferior 
races. From these researches it appears 
tMt in the Negro the growth of the 
bmin Is sooner arrested than in the Eu- 



ropean. This premature union of the 
bones of the skull may give a clue to 
much of the mental inferiority which is 
seen in the Negro race. There can be 
no doubt that in puberty a great change 
takes place in relation to physical devel- 
opment ; but in the Negro there appears 
to be an arrested development of the 
brain, exactly harmonizing with the phy- 
sical formation. Young Negro children 
are nearly as intelligent as European 
children; but the older they grow the 
less intelligent they become. They ex- 
hibit, when young, an animal liveliness 
for play and tricks, far surpassing the 
European child. The infant ape's skull 
resembles more the Negro's head than 
the aged ape, and thus shows a striking 
analogy in their craniological develop- 
ment. 

Weber pointed out that there were 
four forms of the human pelvis, and that 
they might be classified under the fol- 
lowing heads: ITie oval (European), 
round (American), square (Mongol), and 
oblong (African). The latest researches 
of Dr. Pruner Bey enabled him to affirm 
that this law is perfectly applicable to 
the Negro. The head oif the Negro is 
the test type of the long skull, with 
small development of the mental region. 
The form of the pelvis is narrow, coni- 
cal, or cuneiform, and small in all its 
diameters. Yrolik has asserted that the 
pelvis of the Negro male bears a great 
resemblance to that of the lower mam- 
malia. With respect to the capacity of 
the cranium of the Negro, great differ- 
ence of opinion has prevailed. Tiede- 
mann's researches, although very limit- 
ed, have, until recentlyr been accepted 
as satisfactory. He stated it as his 
opinion that " the brain of the Negro is, 
upon the whole, quite as large as that of 
the European and other human racos; 



the weight of the brain, its dimensions, 
and the capjicity of the cavum cranii 
prove this fact." All recent researches 
have, however, done much to show that 
Tiedemann's investigations are not only 
unsatisfactory, but that his conclusion is 
not warranted by the facts which we 
have at hand. Blumenbach's, Knox's, 
and Lawrence's conclusions did not ac- 
cord with Tiedcmann's. But the most 
satisfactory researches on this point are 
those made by the late Dr. Morton, of 
America, and his successor. Dr. J. A, 
Meigs, of Philadelphia. Dr. Meigs, in 
following out the researches of his pre- 
decessor, has found that in size of the 
brain, the Negro comes after the Euro- 
pean, Finn, Syro-Egyptian, Mongol, JVia- 
lay, the Semitic, American Indian, and 
the Esquimaux; but that the brain of 
the Negro race takes precedence of the 
ancient civilized races of America, the 
Egyptian of all periods, the Hindoo, the 
Hottentot, the Australian, and the Ne- 
groes of Polynesia. Thus we see that 
the Negro has at least six well-defined 
races above him and six below him, tak- 
ing the internal cavity of the brain as 
the test. Pruner Bey says that his own 
experience with the external measure- 
ments did not yield essentially different 
results. But we now know that it is 
necessary to be most cautious in accept- 
ing the capacity of the cranium, simply 
as an absolute test of the intellectual 
power of any race. 

The recent researches of Buschke on 
this point are most significant and valu- 
able. He gives the following mean meas- 
urements of the surface of the cranium : 

Male Negro : Male European : 

53,206 square milUmctree. 59,S05 square zmUimetros. 

Female : Women : 

49,863 " •♦ ' «• " 

Eolative size of three cranial vertebrse 
expressed in hundredths (1.) : 



European European 
Negro. Negress. Male. Female. 

Ist vertebrae 7*7 8-1 9*7 9'68 

2d and 3d together 92-3 81-9 90*3 90*32 

100*0 100*0 100-0 1000 



2d vertebras alone.... 75*7 
3d vertebra; 24*3 



76-4 
23-6 



27-7 
27-3 



741 

25-9 



100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

" It is snrprismg," says Pruner Bey, 
who quotes these tables, " to observe to 
what a degree the mean capacity of the 
Negro cranium approaches in its ensem- 
hie that of the European female, and 
particularly how much in both the mid- 
dle vertebrsB predominates above the 
two others ; ^^hilst on the contrary, in 
the European male, the posterior verte- 
brse, and particularly the anterior, are 
more developed in relation to the middle 
vertebra than they are in the Negro and 
in the European female. It should be 
remarked that the occipital vertebra? of 
the Negress is more spacious than that 
of the Negro." 

Tiedemann affirmed that the hair of 
the Negro did not resemble that of the- 
oran-utan more than the European, ex- 
cept in the more symmetrical distribu- 
tion of the gyri and sulci. Tiedemann 
also denied Soemmering's assertion that 
the nerves of the Negro are larger, in 
proportion to the brain, than in the Eu- 
ropean ; but Pruner Bey has confirmed 
Soemmering's assertion. 

There seems to be, generally, less dif- 
ference between the Negro and Negress, 
than between the European male and 
female; but on the other hand, the 
Negress, with the shortened numerus, 
presents a disadvantage " which one 
might be tempted to look at as a return 
to the animal form." Lawrence says, 
" the Negro structure approaches une- 
quivocally to that of the ape;" while 
Bory St. Vincent, and Fischer do not 
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greatly differ in their description of the 
anatomy of the Negro, to the facts I 
have adduced. 

It cannot be doubted that the brain of 
the Negro bears a great resemblance to 
a European woman or child's brain, and 
thus approaches the ape far more than 
the European, while the Negress ap- 
proaches still nearer to the ape. 

With regard to the chemical constitu- 
ents of the brain of the Negro, little 
positive is yet known. It has been found 
however, that the grey substance of the 
brain of a Negro is of a darker color than 
that of the European, that the whole 
brain is of a smoky tint, and that the 
j)ia mater contains brown spots, which 
are never foimd in the brain of a Euro- 
pean. M. Broca has recently .had an 
opportunity of confirming the truth of 
this statement. With regard to the con-' 
volutions there is unanimous testimony 
that the convolutions of the brain of the 
Negro are less numerous and more rgias- 
sive than in the European. Waltz 
thinks that the only resemblance of the 
Negro's brain to that of the ape is lim- 
ited to this point. Some observers have 
thought they have detected a great re- 
semblance between the development of 
the tcJmporal lobe in the Negro and ape ; 
but much further observation is required 
on this important subject. 

The eyes are more separated than in 
the European, but not so much as in the 
Mongol. The aperture of - the eye is i 
narrow, horizontal, and both eyes are 
wide apart. All the teeth, especially' 
the last molars, are generally large,} 
long, hard, and very white, and usually : 
show little signs of being worn. In , 
some Negro skulls there have been found 
an extra molar in the upper jaw. There 
is sometimes a space between the incisors ' 
and canine teeth of the upper jaw. The 



inferior molars sometimes present in the 
Negro race ^^^ tubercles, an^ this anam- 
oly is sporadically found in other races. 
, It has been noticed in the European and 
the Esquimaux, but is affirmed by my 
friend Mr. Carter Blake to be more fre- 
quent in the Negro and Australian than 
in any other race. Sometimes Negroes 
have thirty-four instead of thirty-two 
teeth. The skin between the fingers, 
according to Van der Hceven, reaches 
higher up than in the European. The 
skin is also much thicker, especially on 
the skull, the palm of the hand, and the 
sole of the foot. The rete mucosum* 
which is the chief seat of coloration, 
present nothing particular as regards 
structure. The hair»of the Negro is es- 
sentially different from that of the Eu- 
ropean, and consists of a coarse, crisp, 
frizzy sort of wool, and grows in tufts, 
like the wool ot sheep. It is rarely 
more^ than three inches long, and gene- 
rally not nearly so much. The larynx 
in the Negro is not much developed, 
and the voice resembles sometimes the 
alto of an eunuch. In the male the 
voice is low and hoarse, and in the 
female it is acutq and shrieking; at 
least, this is the opinion that has gen- 
erally been given by Hamilton Smith 
and others ; but there appear to be ex- 
ceptions, for Dr. R. Clarke says that " a 
pleasing manner, soft and winning ways, 
with a low and musical laugh may in 
strict truth be declared to be the heri- 
tage of most of the Negro woman." — 
There is a peculiarity in the Negro voice 
by which he can always be distinguished 
This peculiarity is so great that we can 
frequently discover traces of Negro blood 
when the eye is unable to detect it. No 
amount of education or time is likely 
ever to enable the Negro to speak the 
English language without this twang. 
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Even his great faculty of imitation will 
not enable him to do this. 

Having thus briefly recapitulated the 
anatomical peculiarities of the Negro, 
we now come to the physiological differ- 
ence between the Negro and the Euro- 
^pean. 

The assumption of the unity of the 
species of man has been based chiefly 
on the asserted fact that the offspring of 
all the mixtures of the so-called races of 
man are prolific. Now, this is assuming 
what yet has to be established. At 
present it is only proved that the des. 
cendants of some of the different races 
of man' are temporarily prolific ; but 
there is the best evidence to believe 
that the offspring of the Negro and Eu. 
ropean are not indefinitely prolific. This 
question is one which must be dealt with 
separately and proved by facts. At 
present we find that all prima facie evi- 
dence is against the assumption that 
permanently mixed races can be perma- 
nently produced, especially if the races 
are not very closely allied. This sub- 
ject, however, merits a special discussion 
and comes into that large and importa.nt 
question — ^human hybridity. We must, 
therefore, not, agree with the asserted 
statement, especially when we find that 
the two scientific men who have in re- 
cent times paid the most attention to 
this subject — I allude to Messrs. Broca 
and Nott — ^have come to the conclusion 
that the offspring of the Negro and Eu- 
ropean are not indefinitely prolific. — 
With the permission of the Society, I 
will enter into that question at some 
future day. 

M. Flour^s asserted that the Negro 
children were bom white; but recent 
observation has shown that this not the 
case. Benet, ex-physician of Runjeet 
Singh, and Dumoutier, affirmed that the 



children arc bom chestnut color. M. 
Primer Bey confirms this fact from per- 
sonal observation. 

In the negro race there is a great uni- 
formity of temperament. In every peo- 
ple of Europe all temperaments exist; 
but in the Negro race we can only dis- 
cover analogies for the choleric and 
phlegmatic temperaments. The senses 
of the Negro are very acute, especially 
the smell and taste; but Pmner Bey 
says that there has been much exagger- 
ation as to the perfection of the senses 
of the Negro, and that their eye-sight, 
in particular, is very much inferior to 
the European. The most detestable odors 
delight him, and he eats everything. 

While the anatomical and physiolog- 
ical questions must be decided by 
actual facts, we have still remaining 
the physiological peculiarity of the 
Negro to investigate. It is here, per- 
haps, that the greatest amount of mis- 
conception exists in the minds of the 
public generally, and not unfrequently 
in the minds of some men of science. 
Wadded to the theory of a single pair 
for the origin of man, they attempt to 
show that there is in mankind no variety 
nothing but uniformity. 

That it may be seen that I do not ex- 
aggerate on this point, I will qjiote the 
words of an esteemed friend, wjiich ho 
read last year at Cambridge. Se says : — 
" For as God made of one blood all the 
nations of the earth, and endowed them 
all with the same animal, intellectual, 
moral and religious nature ; so has he 
bound them altogether — ^in accordance 
with the high behest that they should 
increase and multiply and replenish the 
earth — ^in one common bond of universal 
brotherhood." 

I am astonished that an Ethnologist, 
a student of the Science of the Races of 
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Man, .could ddiberately make the state- ^ 
ment that all races have the same intel- 
lectual, moral and religious natures. 
Bather the reverse is the real fact. In- 
telligence is the great peculiarity of^ 
man, and it is in the instincts ^f each 
race that we find the greatest difference. 
Mr. Dunn, however, it must be acknow- 
ledged, does not carry out the principle 
he here enunciates, for he fully admits 
the fact that, principally, Negro children \ 
cannot be educated with the whites. 
He also admits that some of the lower ; 
races are not able ,to receive complex ; 
ideas, or have little power of thinking 1 
and none of generalization, although ' 
they have excellent memories. The as- ' 
sertion that the Negro only requires an 
opportunity for becoming civilized is dis- ! 
proved by history. The African race| 
have had the benefit of the Egyptian, 
Carthagenian, and Roman civilizations, 
but nowhere did they become civilized. 
Not only have the Negro race never 
civilized themselves, but they have 
never accepted any other civilization. 
No people have had so much communi- 
cation with Christian Europeans as the 
people of Africa, where Christian bishops 
existed for centuries. They possess some 
knowledge of metallurgy, but no other 
arts ; their rude laws seem to have been 
borrowed and changed to suit their pe- 
culiar instincts. With the Negro, as 
with some other races of man, it has 
been found that the children are preco- 
cious, but that no advance in education 
can be made after they arrive at the age 
of maturity ; they still continue mentally 
children. The dark races generally do 
not accept the civilization which surrounds 
them, as is showni in the Sotrth Sea, 
where they remain the uncivilized race 
by the side of the Malays. The opinion 
of Dr. Channing, of America, is often 



quoted respecting the Negro. He says : 
" I would expect from the Negro race, 
when civilized, less energy, less courage, 
less intellectual origiiiality, than in ours; 
but more amiableness, tranquility, gen- 
tleness, and content." Now, if possible 
to civilize them, there is no doubt tl^ey 
would show less energy, less courage, 
and intellectual originality ( of which 
they would be utterly defiicient ;) and 
as to their amiableness, tranquility, gen- 
tleness, and content, it would be more 
like the tranquility and content shown 
by some of our domestic animals than 
anything else to which we can compare 
it. It has been said that the present 
slaveholders of America "no more think 
of rebellion amongst their full-blooded 
slaves than they do of rebellion among 
their cows and horses." It has also 
been afiirmed (and I believe it the truth) 
that not a single soldier has been re- 
quired to keep order in the Slave States. 
The many assumed cases of civilized 
Negroes generally are not of pure African 
blood. In the Southern States of North 
America, in the West Indies and other 
places, it has been frequently observed 
that the Negroes in places of trust have 
European features; and some writers 
have supposed that these changes have 
been due to a gradual improvement in 
the Negro race which is taking place 
under favorable circumstances. It has 
been affirmed that occasionally there are 
seen Negroes of pure blood who possess 
European featues. Some observers have 
assumed that improvement has taken 
place in the intelle6t of the Negro by 
education, but we believe such not to 
be the 'fact. It is simply the European 
blood in their veins which renders them 
fit for places of power, and they often 
use this power far more cruelly than 
either of the pure-blooded races. At 
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the same time, there are doubtless many 
exceptions to this rule ; depending per- 

\ haps on the amount of mixture of blood 
and inherited peculiarities. It is affirm- 

^ ed that the Negro only requires early 
education to be equal to the European • 
but all experiments of this kind have 
proved that such is not the case. To 
such a statement I would oppose the 
opinion of Pruner Bey, who says that 
" with regard to the regular Caucasian 
features, with which some travelers have 
endowed certain Negro people, among 
many thousand Uegroes which have 
come under my observation, there was 
not one who could lay claim to it." 

Instances have often been quoted in 
which a reputed European skull has 
shown the character of the Negro. Such 
an instance there is in the College of 
Surgeons, another in Morton's museum. 



been withput a progressive history • and 
that they have been for thousands of 
years the uncivilized race they are 
at this moment. Egyptian monuments 
depict them the inferior race they are 
at this minute, and holding exactly the 
same position to the European. Morton 
truly observes : " Negroes were nume- 
rous in Egypt, but their social position 
in ancient times was the same that it is 
now, that of servants and slaves. 

Some writers have assumed that the 
Negro has degenerated from some higher 
form of civilization, but we see no evi- 
dence to support such an assertion. We, 
however, fully admit that there are 
found traces of a higher civilization, es- 
pecially along the coast visited, during 
all ages, by Europeans. The working of 
metals and imitation of European manu- 
factures also existed in many parts of 



and one in Gall's collections ; but if w^ } Africa. Indeed,there seems to be a great 
admit these to have belonged to the i sameness in this respect throughout all 
pure race, we shall only be admitting i Africa. Consul Hutchinson has given 
that in one character the European skull ' an interesting account of the finding of 

some miplements used by the natives of 
Central Africa, exactly resembling those 
used by the Anglo-Saxon. 

He says : " You will be surprised to 
hear, no doubt, that I brought down 
with me from the tribes of Filatahs, in 
Central Africa, iron heads of spears 
with wooden shafts and iron-spiked ferules 



sometimes resembles a Negro ; but 
there will be plenty of other characters 
to show that they did not belong to the 
same race or species, and it ought sim- 
ply to caution us not to base our ideas 
of race or species upon one character. 
We know that species of the mammalia 
frequently cannot be distinguished by the 



form of the skeleton, and we must there- ; heads of javelins and arrows, double-edge 
fore not be surprised to find that we are swords, knives, beads for ornaments, pot- 



imable to prove a distinction of species 
in mankind if we take the cranium, or 
even the skeleton, as a sole test. 

We now know it to be a patent fact 
that there are races existing which have 
no history, and that the Negro is one of 
these races. From the most remote an- 
tiquity the Negro race seems to have 



tery ware for culinary purposes, exactly 
similar in pattern to those that are de- 
scribed by Mr. Wright, in a paper on 
* Fausset Antiquities,' which he read be- 
fore the British Association at Liverpool, 
in 1856, and which antiquities, I need 
scarcely tell you, were excavated in 
Canterbury, as well as proved to have 



been what they now are. We may be ! been used in this country before the in- 
pretty sure that the Negro race have I troduction of Christianity to our shores. 
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Even the cowrie (the shell of the cypraa 
numeta), which is described in Mr. 
Wright's papw as having been found 
among other relics of our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers, is in this very day the cur- 
rency among the Filatahs. It may per. 
haps increase the interest of my state- 
ment, which can be demonstrated by the 
articles I brought home (being deposited 
at the Royal Institution Museum at 
Liverpool), when I add that they were 
obtained from tribes who had no record 
of ever having been visted by any white 
man previous to the time of our voyage 
at the end of 1854." 

There is good reason to believe that, 
like all inferior races, there has been 
little or no self-migration of the Negro 
races since the earliest historical records. 
The European, forever restless, has mi- 
grated'to all parts of the world,and traces of 
him are to be found in every quarter of the 
globe. Everywhere we see the European 
as the conquerer and the dominant race, 
and no amount of education will ever 
alter the decrees of Nature's laws. 

We hear much of late in this country 
of the equality of the Negro and Euro- 
pean, because we have little read know- 
ledge of the Negro ; but in America the 
Negro is better known. As Dr. Van 
Evrie observes : " In the United States, 
among a people almost universally edu- 
cated, and where the fact of * equality ' 
is almost universally understood and 
acted on, personally as well as politically, 
the advocacy of woman's 'equality' in 
the sense that they (in England) argue 
it, or 'equality' of the Negro to the 
white man in any sense whatever, is in- 
excusable on the ground of ignorance j 
and those thus warring against the Jaws 
of nature and progress of society de- 
serve to be treated as its enemies, or as 
absolute maniacs, and irresponsibleforthe 



evils they seek to inflict upon it." It has 
been assumed, on very insufficient evi- 
dence, that the Negroes in America im- 
prove in intelligence in every generation, 
and that they gradually approach the 
European type, M. Quatrefages, re- 
cently directed our attention to this 
point, as did Sir Charles Lyell, many 
I years ago. It is affirmed that ihe head 
and body also approach the European, 
without any mixtures of the races. 

M. Quatrefages quotes the following 
from M. Elisee Reclus : " We do not in- 
tend here to touclk^ upon the question of 
slavery : we would merely state a cer- 
tain fact — the constant advance of 
Negroes in the social scale. Even in 
physical respects they tend graduUy to 
approach their masters ; the N^roes of 
the United States have no longer the 
same type as the African Negroes : their 
skin is rarely of velvet black, though 
nearly all their progenitors have been 
imported from the Coast of Gumea; 
their cheekbones are less prominent,their 
lips are not so thick, nor is the nose so 
flattened ; neither is the hair so crisp, 
the physiognomy so brutish, the facial 
angle so acute, as those of their breth- 
ren in the old world. In the space of 
one hundred and fifty years they have, 
as far as external appearance goes, pass- 
ed one-fourth of the gulf which separates 
them from the white race." But we 
must be careful how we accept such 
statement's. 

On this point Dr. Nott has very judi- ' 
ciously observed: "Sir C. Lyell, in 
common with tourists less eminent, but 
on this question not less misinformed, 
has somewhere stated that the Negroes 
in America are undergoing a manifest 
improvement in their physical type. — 
He has no doubt that they will, in time, 
show a development in skull and Intel- 
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lect quite equal to the whites. This un- 
scientific assertion is disproved by the 
cranial measurements of Dr. Morton. 
That Negroes imported into, or bom in 
the United States become more intelligent 
and better developed in their physique 
generally than their native compatriots 
of Africa, every one will admit : but 
such intelligence is easily explamed by 
their ceaseless contact with the whites^ 
from whom they derive much instruc- 
tion; and such physical improvement 
may also be readily accounted for by the 
increased comforts with which they are 
supplied. In Africa, owing to their 
natural improvidence, the Negroes are 
more frequently than not a half-starved, 
and therefore half-developed race; but 
when they are regularly antf adequately 
fed, they become healthier, better devel- 
oped, and more humanized. Wildhorses, 
cattle, asses and other brutes are greatly 
impiDved in like manner by domestica- 
tion ; but neither climate nor food can 
transmute an ass into a horse, or a buf- 
falo into an ox." 

The real facts seem to be, that the 
Negroes employed in domestic labor 
have more intelligence than those who 
are employed at field labor, who are 
nearly in the same state- of intelligence 
as when they left Africa. We see* 
therefore, in this improvement of the 
Negro, simply the effect of education, 
but not of climate or other physical 
agents. We fully admit that the do- 
mestic Negro is improved in intelligence 
in America, resulting from the imitation 
of the sayings and doings of the supe- 
rior race by which he is surrounded ; 
but much of this improvement is owing 
to the mixture of European and Negro 
blood. The pure Negro is true to his 
character, and it is said that he is no 
sooner taught to read than he will take 



every chance of reading his master's 
letters ; and if he be taught to write, 
he will soon learn to forge his mast^'s 
signature. This applies with equal and 
perhaps greater force to those free, 
semi-civilized Negroes 'who are held by 
some in such theoretical veneration. 

I intentionally avoided touching on 
the great diversity of physical type 
found in Africa, as this subject is not 
the object of the paper. There ctoi be 
no doubt, however, that there is in both 
North and South Africa, every shade of 
color, and races with very different fea. 
tures. There are also in Central Africa 
some races, such as the Mandingoes, 
Fulahs, and Wolofs, who are quite dis- 
tinct from the t3rpioal Negro. In these 
races some of the characters found in 
the pure Negro are found in only a very 
modified degree. How many races in- 
habit Africa, and their relation to one 
another, is not the subject of present in- 
quiry. M. Pruner Bey has very judi- 
ciously made the following observations 
on this point : 

" We must admit that the inferior or- 
bital margins are frequently narrow and 
retreating ; that the noses become longer 
and more prominent; that the lips, 
turned up in some tribes, are only full 
in others ; that prognathism diminishes, 
without, however, disappearing entirely ; 
that the aperture of the eye becomes 
wide ; that the hair, short and woolly in 
most, grows longer ; that the transverse 
diameter of the chest becomes enlarged; 
that even the pelvis, though much more 
rarely, acquires more rounded outlines ; 
that the limbs acquire more harmonious 
proportions; that the hips, thighs, and 
legs become more fleshy and the foot 
more arched ; but as regards the crown- 
ing of the work, t. e., the skull, especially 
the cerebrum, all the variations in the Ne- 
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gro race remain confined within the limits 
which deserve our attention. Inthe Arian 
race the skull presents three fundamental 
types : the elongated form (producing 
in some exceptional cases prognathism)' 
which approaches the limits of the Ne- 
gro type ; the short and round form, ap- 
proaching to the Turanian race; and 
finally the typically beautiful oval form, 
which seems to have resulted from a 
combination of the two former. No- 
thing like it is to be found in the Negro. 
The skull is and remains elongated, it is 
elliptical, cuneiform, but never round; 
his facial bones may approach the pyra- 
mydal form by increasing the distance 
between the cheek bones, and may in 
this respect resemble the ElafBbrs and the 
Bechuanas, but this is all/* ITiis gene- 
ralization uppears to me to be in accord- 
ance with all the known facts respecting 
the craniological development of the 
chief African tribes, which thus form 
one great ethnic family, although com- 
posed of many distinct races. 

I need not enlarge On the well-known 
and admitted facts respecting the intense 
immorality which exists among the Mu- 
lattoes and others of mixed blood. There 
are, at the same time, perhaps, some ex- 
ceptions to this general rule, which has 
been observed in every coimtry whore 
these people exist. I propose, on some 
future occasion, to lay before you evi- 
dence to show that nearly all the Ne- 
groes who are asserted to have arrived 
at any mental distinction have European 
blood in their veins. 

Of all the questions connected with 
the Negro, the most difficult to settle is 
that of his intelligence. Amidst con- 
flicting testimony, it is difficult to dis- 
cover the truth. We may admit, how- 
ever, that there are instances of the pure 
Negro showing great powers of memory, 



such as the ac^irement of languages; 
but we must also remember that memo- 
ry is one of the lowest mental powers. 
Numerous instances have been collected 
by different partisan writers to show 
that the Negro is equal, intellectually, to 
the European; but an examination of 
these cases nearly invariably leads to 
the conclusion that there has been much 
exaggeration in the statements made by 
writers as to the aptitude of the Negro 
for education and unprovement. 
, ' The exhibitions of cases of intelligent 
Negroes in the saloons of the fashionable 
world by so-called " philanthropists," 
have frequently been nothing but mere 
impostures. In nearly every case in which 
the history of these cases has been in- 
vestigated, it Tias been found that these 
so-called Negroes are the offspring of 
European and African parents. We ad- 
mit., however, that the African Negro 
occasionally has great powers of meiy- 
ory, in learning languages, &c., but this 
is not admitting what is generally claim- 
ed for him. Some writers, who advo- 
cate the specific difference of the Negro 
from the European, have very injudi- 
ciously admitted that occasionally the 
Negro is equal in intellect to the Euro- 
pean, but this adpaission has materially 
weakened their argument in favor of a 
specific difference. If this is so, let me 
ask those who hold such an opinion to 
give the name of one pure Negro who 
has ever distinguished himself as a man 
of science, as an author, a statesman, a 
warrior, a poet, an artist. Surely, if 
there is equality hoi the mental develop- 
ment of human races, some one instance 
can be quoted. From all the evidence 
we have examined, we see no reason to 
believe that the pure Negro ever ad- 
vances further in intellect than an intel- 
ligent European boy of fourteen years of 
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age. Many writers have mentioned the 
precocity of the Negro children. Sir 0. 
Lyell has observed: "Up to fourteen 
years of age black children advance 
as fast as the whites;" and Eliot War- 
burton has remarked that the modem 
Egyptian, "when young, is remarkably 
precocious in intellect, and learns with 
facility. As he grows up, his intelli- 
gence seems to be dulled or diminished. 
He has no genius for discovery, and 
though apt in acquiring rudiments, he is 
incapable of generalising. He fills sub- 
ordinate departments well, but appears 
incapable of taking or of keeping a lead." 
Sir 0. Lyell expresses his surprise 
at the results of the mixture of some 
European blood with the Negro, and 
thinks " it a wonderful fact, psycholog- 
ically considered, that we should be able 
to trace the phenomena of hybridity 
even into the world of intellect and rea- 
son." It would, indeed, be remarkable 
if all men were endowed with the same 
insticts ; but not so wonderful if we do 
not accept such an unfounded hypothe_ 
sis. The pure Negro seems incapable 
of much mental cultivation ; and Arch, 
bishop Sumner's much-talked of " im- 
provable reason," as a distinction be. 
tween men and animals, only finds a 
limited application in the Negro race. 
The reason of animals is improved to 
some extent by domestication and train- 
ing, and this is all we can say of the 
Negro. Mr. Madden obseives: "It 
will be seen by all the answers the mis- 
sionary gentlemen in our different set- 
tlements have given to my queries res- 
pecting the mental capicity of Negro 
children, that they are considered uni- 
versally, in that respect, equal to Euro- 
pean children, and by some men, quick- 
er in their perceptions, and more likely 
in their powers of apprension." To 



which Dr. R. Clarke adds: "This is 
observable from the ages of five to 
twelve or thirteen years : but from that 
period of life to the ages of eighteen or 
twenty, it becomes less strongly marked 
and there appears to be less activity in 
the mental faculties." 

Professor Owen gives it as his opinion 
that we are unable "to appreciate or 
conceive of the di^tmction between the 
psychical phenomena af a chimpanzee 
and a Bosjesman ;" but wo think we are 
able clearly to appreciate the psycho- 
logical distinction between the Negro 
and the chimpanzee; just as we are able 
to see that there are decided mental ^d 
moral distinctions between the European 
and the Negro. We fully admit, how- 
ever, that the psychical distinction is 
simply a question of degree and not of 
kind. 

The day is not far distant when we 
shall be able to analyze the mental char- 
acter of the Negro far more minutely 
than we can do in the present infant 
state of psychological science. In dwel- 
ling on the mental character of the Ne- 
gro we must, therefore, for the present^ 
rely on the general observations of those 
unhiascd travelers and others who have 
been much associated with the Negro 
race. In the first place we will see what 
is the evidence recently published of our 
English consuls, who have the best op- 
portunities of judging of the character 
of the people amongst whom they are 
placed. 

Consul Hutchinson, who spent no less 
than eighteen years on the West Coast 
of Africa, and who is as competent a 
judge as any man now living, says, that 
"his own observations on the African 
tribes tend to show that the African is 
not exactly the style of *man and a bro- 
ther' which mistaken enthusiasts for his 
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civilization depict him to be." He gives 
the result of a ten years' attendance at 
the Missionary school at Gape Palmas of 
one of his servants, a Emman, and says 
that at the end he was asked what he 
'cnew of God? He replied: "God be 
very good; He made two things— one 
sleep and the other Sunday, when no 
person had to work." Consul Hutchin- 
son says that "the thirst for each other's 
blood, which seems a daily habit amongst 
too many of the Negro tribes in West- 
em Africa, appears to me to be Incom- 
patible with ordinary notions of common 
humanity." He adds that for scores of 
years European missionaries and English 
traders have mixed with them in social 
intercourse, yet they sfcill cling "to their 
gris-gris, jujus, fetichism and cannibal- 
ism with as much pertinacity as they 
did many hundred years ago." He adds : 
"Here we have all the appliances of our 
arts, our science, and our Ghristianity» 
doing no more good than did the wheat 
in the parable that was sown amongst 
the briars and the thorns. To attempt 
civilizing such a race before they are 
humanized appears to me to be begin- 
ning at the wrong end. I have passed 
many an hour in cogitating and endea- 
voring to fabricate some sort of education 
likely to root out the fell spirit that dic- 
tates human sacrifices and cannibalism ; 
but I fear years must elapse before any 
educational principle, in its simplest 
form, can produce an amendment oh tem- 
peraments such as they possess." 

Consul Burton considers that M. Du 
Chaillu's remarks "concerning the com- 
mercial shrewdness and eagerness, the 
greediness and rascality of the Negro, 
apply to him everywhere in his natural 
state." He says that he believes "that 
an abnormal development of adhesive- 
ness, in popular language, a peculiar 



power of affection, is the brightest spot in 
the Negro character; as in children, it is 
somewhat tempered by caprice, especial- 
ly under excitement, yet it has entitled 
him to the gratitude of many a traveler." 
Exaggeration, he considers, is the char- 
acteristic of the mind of both the East 
and West African. He says that "they 
justly hold labor as an evil inferior only 
to death." 

These are the opinions which have 
been published by the last two consuls 
who have written on the subject, and we 
shall now examine the evidence of some 
other witnesses. 

M. Du Chaillu describes the general 
characteristics pf the tribes he visited as 
speaking the Mpongwe language as far 
superior to the Negroes of Congo. He 
says "the Negroes possess an imagina- 
tive mind,. are astute speakers, sharp 
traders, great liars, possessing great 
powers of dissimulation, and are far from 
being in many respects the stupid peo- 
ple they are believed to be. In every- 
tuing that does not require mental labor 
and forethought, they seemed to me to 
learn almost as fast as any amongst the 
more intellectual races, to a certain 
point." He also affirms that they have lit- 
tle power of forethought or power of reflec- 
tion, and that there is " a total lack of gen- 
eralization." He also says, that although 
these people "are often treacherous, they 
have noble qualities, are given to hospi- 
tality, and the women show great kind- 
ness of heart, especially when one takes 
into account the way they are created." 

Brehm says that "there seems to be a 
complete absence of moral sentiment 
amongst the natives of East Sudan, who 
not merely excuse theft, murder, and 
treachery, but consider these actions as 
praiseworthy in man. They first learn- 
ed under a Turkish ruler to dlstioguish 
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murder from justifiable homicide in war. 
Lying and deceitfulness are considered as 
marks of mental superiority; and those 
who suffer death on the gallows are 
buried with the same honors as the rich 
merchant or the sheik." 

Gount Gorz narrates of the Negro in 
Cuba: "Their character is very degrad- 
ed; the moral feeling entirely undevel- 
oped; all- their actions proceed from an- 
imal impulse, or a cunning calculation 
of their own advantage. Generosity 
and indulgence exhibited by the whi6 
man they consider as weakness. Power 
imposes upon them and excites their 
hatred, which would become dangerous 
were they not aware of their powerless- 
ness. The only efficacious punishment 
for them is the whip. They delight in 
sowing discord; are thievish and re- 
vengeful; void of any religious feeling 
they are given to the crudest supersti- 
tion. Their frame, however, is well de- 
veloped and powerful ; their teeth mag- 
nificent; their legs slender; they digest 
like beasts of prey." This certainly is 
a severe judgment, and may be partly 
explained by the large amount of mixed 
blood in Cuba. 

Colonel Hamilton Smith thus de- 
scribes the Negro: "The Negro is 
habitually dormant, but when roused 
shows his emotion by great gesticula- 
tions, regardless of circumstances. War 
is a passion that excites in them a brutal 
disregard of human feelings; it entails 
the deliberate murder of prisoners, and 
victims are slain to serve the manes of 
departed chiefs. Even cannibalism is 
frequent among the tribes of the inte- 
rior. Notwithstanding the listless tor- 
pidity caused by excessive heat, the per- 
ceptive faculties of the children are far 
from contemptible; they have a quick 
apprehenfflon of the ridiculous, often sur- 



passing the intelligence of the whites, 
and only drop behmd them about the 
twelfth year, when the reflective powers 
begin to have the ascendancy. Collec- 
tively, the untutored Negro mind is con- 
fiding and single-hearted, naturally kind 
and hospitable. Both sexes are easily 
ruled, and appreciate what is good under 
the guidance of common justice and 
prudence. Yet where so much that 
honors human nature remains in apathy* 
the typical woolly-haired races have 
never invented a reasoned theological 
system, discovered an alphabet, framed a 
grammatical language, nor made the least 
step in science or art. They have never 
comprehended what they have learned, 
nor retained a civilization taught them 
by contact with more refined nations as 
soon as that contact had ceased. They 
have at no time formed great political 
states, nor commenced a self-evolving 
civilization. Conquest, with them, has 
been confined to kindred tribes, and pro- 
duced only slaughter. Even Christian- 
ity, of more than three centuries' dura- 
tion in Congo, has scarcely excited a 
progressive civilizalion. Thus, even the 
good qualities given to the Negro by 
the bounty of nature, have seemed only 
to make him a slave trodden down by 
every remorseless foot, and to brand him 
for ages with the epithet of outcast — ^the 
marked unceasing proof of a curse as 
old as the origin of society, not even de- 
serving human forbearance. And true 
it is that the worst slavery is his lot 
even at home, for he is there exposed to 
the constant peril of becoming also a 
victim, slaughtered with the most re- 
volting torments. Tyrant of his blood, 
he traffics in slavery as it were mer- 
chandise, makes war purposely to cap- 
ture neighbors, and sells even his own 
wives and children." 
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Van Amringe thus describes the Ne- 
gro race: "Even after havmg lived cen- 
turies with the white people, from whom 
they have received every possible in- 
struction for the purpose of developing 
an attribute which would be so service- 
able to them, as well as those whom they 
serve, they are very far from having a 
virtue for which they are distinguished 
or even trusted. The Cannaanite (Ne- 
gro) is indolent, careless, sensual^ tyran- 
nical, predatory, sullen, boisterous, and 
jovial. Such are the specific character 
isiics, and the sensual relations are 
founded upon them. It has been a fa- 
vorite theory with some visionary phi- 
lanthropists that intermarriages of the 
different species would be highly favor- 
able to the race; but we have never 
heard of any of them who were willing to 
commence the practice in their own fam- 
ilies. There is certainly no method 
that could possibly be devised, which 
would certainly and as expeditiously de- 
grade the whole human family as amal- 
gamation. If there is any hope for the 
improvement of the condition of the dark 
races, the history of mankind shows it 
can only be founded upon the preserva- 
tion of the Shemitic (white) species. — 
This is the only species endowed with 
any power to drag the cumbrous dark 
races out of the slough in which they 
had been wallowing for ages." 

Bmmeister, an excellent observer, 
says: "I have often tried to obtain an 
insight into the mind of the Negro ; but 
it never was worth the trouble ; the only 
available result obtained was, that there 
is not much mental life in the Negro, 
and that all his thoughts and actions 
were merely directed to the lowest re- 
quirements of human existence." 

Carl Vogt has . recently observed: 
"Most of the characters of the Negro 



recognized externally remind us irresist- 
ibly of the ape : the short neck, the long 
lean limbs, the projecting pendulous 
belly ; all this affords a glimmer of the 
ape beneath the human envelope. Such 
similitudes are equally detected on ex- 
amining the structure of individual 
parts." 

Mr. yrinwood Reade says, "It must 
be acknowledged, that puttmg all ex- 
ceptions aside, the women of Africa are 
very inferior beings. ITieir very virtues, 
with their affections and their industry, 
are those of well trained domestic ani- 
mals. But if the women of Africa are 
brutal, the men of Africa are feminine. 
j Their faces are smooth, their breasts are 
frequently as full as those of European 
women ; their voices are never gruff or 
deep. Their fingers are long; and they 
can be very proud of their rosy nails. — 
While the women are nearly always ill- 
shaped after their girlhood, the men have 
gracefully moulded limbs, and always 
are after a feminine type — ^the arms 
rounded, the legs elegantly formed, with- 
out too much muscular development, 
and the feet delicate and small. ... A 
kmg of Ashanti cut off the hands of a 
slave, and had her scratch his head for 
vermin with the stumps. If any one 
i had accused him of barbarity he would 
not have understood the accusation. It 
was his idea of a good practical joke." 
He continues, "It will be understood 
that the typical Negroes with whom the 
slavers are supplied, represent the dan- 
gerous, the destitute, and the diseased 
classes of African society. They may 
be compared to those which in England 
fill our gaols, our work-houses, and our 
hospitals. So far from being equal to 
us, the polished inhabitants of Europe, 
as some ignorant people suppose, they 
are immeasurably below the Africans 
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themselves. The typical Negro is the 
true savage of Africa, and I must paint 
the deformed anatomy of his mind as I 
have already done that of his body. The 
typical Negroes dwell in petty tribes 
where all are equal, except the women, 
who are slaves; where property is com- 
mon, and where, consequently, there is 
no property at all ; where one may re- 
cognize the Utopia of philosophers, and 
observe the saddest and basest specta- 
cles which humanity can ofFord, The 
typical Negro, unrestrained by moral 
laws, spends his days in sloth and his 
nights in debauchery. He smokes hasch- 
isch till he stupifies his senses, or falls 
into convulsions; he drinks palm-wine i 
till he brings on a loathsome disease; 
he abuses children, and stabs the poor 
brute of a woman whose hands keep him 
from starvation, and makes a trade of 
his own offspring. He swallows up his 
youth in premature vice; he lingers 
through a manhood of disease; and his 
tardy death is hastened by those who no 
longer care to find him food. Such are 
the ' men and brothers * for whom their 
friends claim, not protection, but equali- 
ty ! They do not merit to be called our ( 
brethren; but let us call them our chil- 
dren. Let us educate them carefully, and 
in time we may elevate them, not to our 
own level — ^that, I fear, can never be- 
but to the level of those from whom they 
have fallen." This last remark is made 
in the supposition that the typical Ne- 
gro is degenerated from some higher 
African race; but we think such an hy- 
pothesis is not warranted by history, 
archaeology, or any well-established facts. 
Dr. Van Evrie, of New York, who has 
paid considerable attention to the char- 
acter of the Negro, and had ample op- 
portunities for observation, thus des- 
cribes the Negro : "But while the analy- 



sis of a single bone or of a single feature 
of the Negro being is thus sufficient to 
demonstrate the specific character or to 
show the diversity of race, that great 
fact is still more obviously and with 
equal certainty revealed in the form, at- 
titude and other external qualities. The 
Negro is incapable of an erect or direct 
perpendicular posture. The general 
structure of his limbs, the form of the 
pelvis, the spine, the way the head is 
set on the shoulders — ^in short, the tout 
ensemble of the anatomical formation, 
forbids an erect position. But while the 
whole structure is thus adapted to a 
slightly stooping posture, the head would 
seem to be the most important agency ; 
for with any other head, or the head of 
any other race, it would be impossible 
to retain an upright position at all. But 
with the broad forehead and small cere- 
bellum of the white man, it is perfectly 
obvious that the Negro would no longer 
possess a centre of gravity; and there- 
fore, those philanthropic people who 
would * educate * him into intellectual 
equality, or change the mental organism 
of the Negro, would simply render him 
incapable of standing on his feet, or of 
an upright position, on any terms. 
Every one must have remarked this pe- 
culiarity in the form and attitude of the 
Negro. His head is thrown upwards 
and backwards, showing a certain though 
remote approximation to the quadru- 
mana, both in its actual formation and 
the manner in which it is set on his 
shoulders. The narrow forehead and 
small cerebrum (the centre of the intel- 
lectual powers,) and the projection of the 
posterior portion (the centre of the ani- 
mal functions,) render the Negro head 
radically and widely different from that of 
the white man. Thus an anatomist, with 
the Negro and ourang outang before him 
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after a careful comparison, "would say, 
perhaps, that Nature herself had been 



all physical effort ceases, and the body 
abandons itself to sexual gratification 



puzzled where to place them, and had ^- 1 and rest. The family relations are 
nally compromised the matter by giving • weak ; the husband or father is little 
them an exactly equal inclination to the j concerned. Jealousy has only carnal 
form and attitude of each other.** | motives, and the fidelity of the female 

Dr. Louis Buchner, has drawn a most | is secured by mechanical contrivances, 
graphic picture of some of the physical ; Drunkenness, gambling, sexual gratifi- 
characters of the Negro : " An uninter- j cation, and ornamentation of the body 
rupted series of the most various transi- ! are the most powerful levers in the life 
tions and analogies connect the anima^ ! of the Negro. The whole industry is 
world, from the lowest to the highest. 1 limited to ornaments. Instead of cloth- 
Even man, who, in his spiritual pride, I ing himself, he ornaments his body, 
deemshimself elevated above the animal [Like certain animals, the Negro seems 
creation, is far from forming an excep- : apathetic under pain. The explosions 
tion to this rule. The Ethiopian race ' of passions occur when least expected, 
connects him by a number of the most but are not lasting. The temperament 
striking analogies with the animal world .of the Negro has been called choleric, 
The long arms, the form of the foot, the but it is only so to a certain extent. It 
thm calf, the long small hands, the gen- • is a momentary ebulition, followed in- 
eral leanness, the undeveloped nose, the ! stantly by perfect apathy. Life has for 
projecting jaw, the low receding fore- the Negro no longer any value when he 
head, the small head, the narrow pelvis* cannot supply the physical wants. He 
the pendulous belly, the deficient beard, never resists by increased activity, but 
the color of the skin, the disgusting prefers to die in a state of apathy, or he 
odor, the uncleanliness, the grimaces in commits suicide. The Negro has no 
talking, the shrieking voice, are the love for war ; he is only driven to it by 
many marks which manifestly exhibit hunger. War, from a passion or des- 
the most decided approach of the Negro tructiveness, is unknown to him." This 
to the ape. That he also resembles him is a sufiiciently clear and truthful pie- 
in his intellectual capacity is sufficiently ture, and the following summarj% with 
known and established by the best ob- which M. Pruner Bey concluded his pa- 
servers." ' per, presented to the Paris Anthropolog- 

M. Pruner Bey, one of the most emin- ical Society, is equally to be commended 
ent of living Anthropologists, has writ- for its truth and moderation : " The 
ten the most complete memoir on the ' Negro has always appeared to me as 
Negro, yet published, and tliis author I partaking of the nature both of the child 
must, for some time to come, be the su- and the old man. Anatomists worthy of 
preme authority on this subject. Many our confidence — Jacquart,- Serres, and 
years ago he thus expressed himself res- Huschke— have in this sense, interpreted 



pecting the psychological character of 
the Negro : " The capacity of the Negro 



the details of the anatomy of the Negro. 
The elongated form of the cranium, the 



is limited to imitation. The prevailing ; proportions of the cerebral lobes and 



impulse is for sensuality and rest. No 
sooner are the physical wants satisfied 



their respective forms, the prominence 
of the inferior border of the orbits, the 
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flattened nose, the rounded larynx, the 
less marked curves of the verteabral 
column, the lateral compression of the 
thorax and pelvis, with the vertical di- 
rection of the iliac bones, the elongated 
neck of the uterus, the proportion of the 
parts composing the extremities, the 
relative simplicity of the cerebral con- 
volutions, &;c.,are characteristic features 
of the Negro race, which are found in the 
foetus or the infant of the Aryan race, in 
the different periods of development. 
The propensity for amusements, for 
material enjoyments, for imitation, and 
the inconstancy of affection, ore the ap- 
pendages of the Negro as well as of our 
children. The flexuosity of the arteries* 
the flattening of the cornea, the weakness 
of the muscles, the dragging walk, and 
the early obliteration of the cranial su- 
tures, the obstinacy and love of repose* 
are met with in the Negro as in our aged 
men. In short, the great curve of hu- 
man development, and its backward di- 
rection, appear to be sufficiently extend- 
ed to appreciate the differences charac- 
terising the Negro race opposed to our 
race, always taking into account the dif- 
ferential characters resulting from adap. 
tation to external conditions. If our in- 
terpretation leaves open many gaps,the fu- 
ture may fill them up, perhaps, in the same 
sense. If, finally, the Negro, speaking 
always figuratively, partakes of the na- 
ture of the ape, it must still be admitted 
that it is not the most ferocious, mali- 
cious, nor the most pernicious, but rath- 
er the most patient, and frequently the 
most useful animal. In any case, an 
honorable mediocrity is his inheritance." 
The .general deductions we would de- 
sire to make are : 1. That there is as 
good reason for classifying the Negro as 
a distinct species from Europeans as 
there is for making the ass a distinct 



species from the zebra ; and if we take 
into consideration in classification, there 
is a far greater difference between the 
Negro and European than between the 
gorilla and chimpanzee. 2. That the 
analogies are far more numerous between 
the. Negro and apes than between the 
European and apes. 3. That the Negro 
is inferior intellectually to the European. 
4 That the Negro is more humanized 
when in his natural subordination to the 
European than under any other circum- 
stances. 5. That the Negro race can 
only be humanized and civilized by 
Europeans. 6. That European civiliza- 
tion is not suited to the Negro require- 
ments or character. 

No man who thoroughly investigates 
with an unbiassed mind, can doubt that 
the Negro belongs to a distinct type of 
Man to the European. The word 
" species*" in the present state of science 
is not satisfactory ; but we may safely 
say that there is in the Negro that as- 
semblage of evidence which would, ipso 
factOf induce an unbiassed observer to 
make the European and Negro two dis- 
tinct types of man. 

The facts I have quoted I believe are 
sufficient to establish the fact that the 
Negro is inferior intellectually to the 
European, and thab the analogies are 
far more numerous between the ape and 
the Negro than between the ape and the 
European. 

We shall not enter at length into the 
three last propositions. Suffice it to 
say, that no subject needs more atten- 
tion at this minute than the position 
which the Negro race is fitted to hold 
in Nature. I have said it devolves on 
the student of the Science of Man to as- 
sign to each race the position which it 
shall hold. This is surely a moment- 
ous and most difficult problem, but one 
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'which science must not evade. As the 
student of mechanical science has given 
to the world his inductions and discov- 
eries, so m\ist the student of the Science 
of Man endeavor to deduce from actual 
facts principles of guidance for the rela- 
tions of one-race of Man to another. 

It is painful to reflect on the misery 
which has heen inflicted on the Negro 
race, and the ignorance of Anthropolog- 
ical Science, especially on the great ques- 
tion of race. By our ignorance of the 
wants and aspirations of the Negro, and 
by a mistaken theory respecting his 
origin, this country has been the means 
of inflicting a prodigious, and, at present 
totally unknown amount of mischief on 
these people. Our Bristol and Liver- 
pool merchants, perhaps, helped to ben- 
efit the race when tiiey transplanted 
some of them to America; and our 
mistaken legislature has increased the 
death-rates of the slaves to an alarming 
extent by absurd and unwarrantable at- 
tempts to prevent Africa exporting her 
surplus population. All this has been 
done on the theoretical assumption of a 
mental equality of the different races or 
species of Man. In an attempt to ben- 
efit the Negro, we have brought on him 
endless misery, and rendered some of 
the most beautiful and productive islfuads 
in the world of little more use to human- 
ity at large than they were before their 
discovery by Columbus. But men wed- 
ded to a theory become blind to all 
facts, and will learn nothing from ex- 
perience. All the millions of money 
which have been spent, and which has 
inflicted great hardships on our own 
working classes, might have been saved 
had we taken the trouble to investigate 
the character of the Negro race. Scien- 
tific men have yet to do their duty in 
showing what are the true facts. 



It may be said that some of the pro- 
positions I have advanced are in favor 
of the slave trade. Such, however, is 
not my own interpretation of these pro- 
positions. No one can be more conscious 
of the horrors of the "slave trade" as 
conducted at this time. Nothing can bo 
worse for Africa generally than the con- 
tinual capture of innocent men and wo- 
men by brutal Europeans. Few things 
can be more horrible than the manner in 
which these people are attempted to be 
carried across the Atlantic. Nay, more, 
nothing can be more unjust than to sell 
any man, woman, or child into "slavery," 
as understood by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, where the life of the slave was 
absolutely at the disposal of the master 
whenever his caprice or fancy thought 
fit to take it. We protest against being 
put forward as advocating such views. 

But while I say this, I cannot shut 
my eyes to the fact that slavery, as un- 
derstood by the ancients, does not exist 
out of Africa, and that the highest type 
of the Negro race is at present to be 
found in the so-called Slave States of 
America. Far superior in intelligence 
andphysique to both his brethren in Africa 
and to his "free" brethren in the 
Federal States, nowhere does the Negro 
attain such a long life as in the Confed- 
erate States, and this law formerly ob- 
tained in the West India Islands before 
our mistaken interference. Nowhere does 
the Negro character shine so highly as 
it does in his childish and fond attach- 
ment to his master and his family. The 
N^ro cares far more for his master and 
mistress than he does for his own chil- 
dren after they are a few years old. I 
by no means join in that indiscriminate 
abuse of the Negro character which has 
been indulged in, especially by those 
who have only seen the Negro in his 
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savage state, or the "emancipated** (from will dare assert that there are no crimi- 
work ?) in the West India Islands. On ' nals in Africa. " What shall we do with 
the contrary, there is much that is to be our criminals ?*' may be a problem which 
admired, and more that is useful in the is occupying the attention of the politi- 
Negro, when properly and kindly treat- \ cal economist of Africa — ^like His Ma- 
ed. Brutal masters there are in every jesty, the King of Dahomey — as well as 
part of the world: but we must not the Government of Great Britain. Is 
found a law on exceptions. Scientific Africa not to be allowed to export her 
men, therefore, dare not close their eyes criminals, or are they so worthless and 
to the clear facts, as to the improve- unmanageable that no people will have 
ment in mmd and body, as well as the them ? What is to be done with unruly 
general happiness, which is seen in those or criminal slaves? As a king of Old 
parts of the 'world in which the Negro Calabar said, "You bind me down not 
is working his natural subordination to to sell them, tell me it is wrong to kill 
the European. In some respects, theUhem what must I do with them? I 



Negro is certainly not only not inferior, 
but even far superior to the European. 
If, for instance, the European was alone 
in the Confederate States of America, 
those fertile regions would soon become 
a barren waste. The Negro is there able 



will give you some and then you w&rCt 
take them /*' Would it not be well to 
allow a regular export of the surplus 
population, instead of permitting, and in- 
deed encouraging, the butcheries of the 
so-called King of Dahomey ? The diffi- 



to work with impunity, and does himself; culties of humanizing, much less of civi- 
and the world generally much good by : lizing, the African in his own country 
his labor. Occupations and diseases I are very great; yet, if such healthy sen- 
which are fatal to the Europeans are ' timents were generally diffused in this 
quite harmless to the Negro. By their ] country as have been lately published 
juxtaposition in this part of the world! in an admirable work, entitled "Wan- 
they confer a material benefit on each derings in Western Africa," it is impos- 



other. 
But, it may be asked, "Why remove 



sible to say wjiat great results might in 
time be attained. This author well 



the Negro from his own country ? Why j says, "Ever remember that by far the 
not humanize him in Africa ?" No doubt • greater number of the liberated were the 
this sounds very feasible, and no pains j vilest of criminals in their own land, and 
should be spared to introduce every pos- ' that in their case exportation becomes, 
sible humanizing influence into Africa, in fact, the African form of transporta- 
There is little doubt that the African is tion." 

more easily humanized out of his native ' There is abundant evidence to show 
land, away from all his savage associa- that the Negro will not work without a 



tions; but this need not prevent us from 
doing all we can towards, civilizing him 
in his own country. 

It has been affirmed on the best au- 
thority (although frequently denied) that 
domestic slaves are only sold in Africa 
for some crime. No one, we presume, 



considerable amount of persuasion. Even 
Dr. K. Clarke is obliged to admit that 
the Creoles of Sierra Leone "manifest 
the utmost contempt for agricultural 
pursuits, and the same feeling seems to 
actuate the half-educated liberated Afri- 
can lads.*' Another writer observes. 
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that "in Sierra Leone the Christian ten- 
derness of the British Government has 
tended to demoralize them. , , . . The 
women have become as vicious as those 
of Egypt, the basest of kingdoms — worse 

than the men, bad as they are- 

Theft is carried to such an extent, that 
no improvement is possible at Free- 
town.*' 

I have stated that one of the results 
of my inquiry leads me to believe that 
English institutions are not suited to 
the Negro race. There seems to be a 
maximum testimony to show that the lib- 
erated and the Creoles in our colonies 
are a perfectly worthless set. They ac- 
cept all the vices of our civilization with 
none of its duties. A recent public 
writer, in behalf of the English colonies 
on the West coast of Africa, says : " The 
African is far more innocent and natural 
a creature when he has never been 
brought within the range of civilized life. 
The liberated Africans are far superior 
to the rising generation — ^in energy, in 
talent, and in honest principles. To 
handle a hoe has now become a disgrace, 
and the people have lost their manhood 
by becoming gentlemen. . . Only the 
ignorant can boast of the extensive free- 
dom we have given the African. Free- 
dom, indeed, wo should have given, but 
it ought to have been qualified to suit 
their capacities." 

In now bringing my remarks to a close, 
I cannot, perhaps, do better than quote 
the graphic picture of the present state 
of Africa, which has only been published 
during the last few weeks. There is 
much true science and healthy manhood 
in these sentiments. The work of which 
I speak is evidently the work of a man 
who has devoted much attention to the 
study of the great science of mankind; 
sad I am pleased to find that my own 



views find Ample support in the conclu- 
sions of this accomplished and scientific 
observer. Speaking of the Negroes of 
Bonny, he says: "The slaves wore a 
truly miserable appearance, lean and de- 
formed, with krakra lepra and fearful ul- 
cerations. It is in these places that one 
begins to feel a doubt touching the total 
suppression of slavery. The chiefs open- 
ly beg that the rules may be relaxed, in 
order that they may get rid of ^their 
criminals. This is at present impossi- 
ble, and the effects are a reduplication 
of misery. We pamper our convicts ; 
Africans torture them to death. Cheap- 
ness of the human article is another 
cause of immense misery to it. In some 
rivers a canoe crew never lasts three 
years. Pilfering — 'Show me a black 
man and I will show you a thief,' say 
the traders — ^and debauchery are natural 
to the slave, and they must be repressed 
by abominable cruelties. The master 
thinks nothmg of nailing their hands to 
a water cask, of mutilating them in va- 
rious ways; many lose their eyes by 
being peppered, after the East Indian 
fashion, with coarsely-powdered cayenne ; 
their ears are cut off, or they are flogged. 
The whip is composed of a twisted bul- 
lock's or hippopotamus' hide, sun dried, 
with a sharp edge at the turns, and often 
wrapped with copper wire; it is less 
merciful even than the knout, now his- 
torical. The operation may be prolong- 
ed for hours, or for a whole day, the cul- . 
prit's arms being tied to a rafter, which 
keeps them at full stretch, and every 
fifteen minutes or so a whack, that cuts 
away, the fiosh like a knife, is adminis- 
tered. This is a favorite treatment for 
guilty wives, who are also ripped up, 
cut to pieces, or thrown to the sharks. 
If a woman has twins, or becomes 
mother of more than four, the parent is 
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banished and the cliildren are destroyed, i 
The greatest insult is to point at a man 
with arm and two fingers extended, say- 
ing at the same time, Nama shubra ! i, e., 
one of twins, or a son of some lower an- 
imal. When a great man dies, all kinds 
of barbarities are committed; slaves are 
buried, or floated down the river bound to 
bamboo sticks and mats, till eaten piece- 
meal by sharks. The slave, as might be 
expected, is not less brutal than his lord. 
It amazes me to hear Englishmen plead 
that there is moral degredation to a Ne- 
gro bought by a white man, and none 
when serving under a black man. The 
philanthropists, doubtless, think how 
our poorer classes at home, in the nine- 
teenth century, would feel if hurried 
from liberty to eternal servitude by some 
nefarious African. But can any civilized 
sentiments belong to the miserable half- 
starved being,' whose one scanty meal of 
vegetable per day is eked out with mon- 
key and^nake, cat and dog, maggot and 
grub ] — ^whose life is ceaseless toil, va- 
ried only by torture, and who may be 
destroyed at any moment by a nod from 
his owner ] When the slave has once 
surmounted his dread of being shipped 
by the white man, nothing under the 
sun would, I believe induce him willing- 
ly to return to what he should call his 
home. And as they were, our West In- 
dian colonies were lands of happiness 
compared with Oil Rivers ; as for the 



* Southern States,' the slave's lot is par- 
adise when succeeding what ho endures 
on the West Coast of Africa. I believe 
these to be facts, but tant pis pour les 
faiu. Presently, however, the philan- 
thropic theory shall fall, and shall be re- 
placed by a new fabric, built upon a 
more solid foundation.'' 

In conclusion, let me observe that it 
is not alone the man of science who has 
discerned the Negro's unfitness for civ- 
ilization, as we understand it. Here is 
Mr. Anthony TroUope, who is certainly 
quite guiltless of ever having examined 
the evidence of the distinction between 
the Negro and European, and yet truly 
says of the Negroes : — " Give them 
their liberty, starting them well in the 
world at what expense you please, and 
at the end of six months they will come 
back upon your hands for the means of 
support. Everything must be done for 
them ; they expect food, clothes and in- 
struction as to every simple act of life, 
as do children." 

We must for the present leave aside 
all questions as to the origin of the Ne- 
l^o, and simply take him as he exists, 
and not as poets and fanatics paint him 
Wo shall then learn, that it is only by 
observation and experiment that we can 
determine the exact place in nature' 
which the Negro race should hold, and 
that it is both absurd and chimerical to 
attempt to put him in any other. 
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For twerUy»fiv6 or thirty yeara^ (he Abolitionisis have deluged the country with 
innumercUfie hookSy pamphlets, and tracts incukoHng their false and pernicious 
doctrines. Little or nothing lias ever been done in the same way towards coun- 
teracting their influence. Thousands noiv feel that such publications are indis- 
pensably necessary. In order to supply what it is believed is a wide-feU want, 
the undersigned hone determined to issue a series of *^Anii'AbMion Tracts,^^ 
embracing a concise discussion of current political issues^ in such a cheap and 
popular form^ and at such a merely nominal price for large quantities^ as ought 
to secure for them a very extensive circulation. Two numbers of these Tracts 
have already been issuid. No, 1 gives a critical analysis of the real causes of 
our present deplorable difficulties^ and shows how^ and how only, the Union can 
be restored. No, 2 is a brief history of the Results of Emancipalion^ showing its 
wretched and miserable failure, and that Negro Freedom is simply a tax upon 
White Labor, The facts in relation to the real condition of the F'eed Negroes 
in Hayti, Jamaica^ etc^ have been carefully suppressed by the Abolition papers, 
but they ought to be laid before the public at once, so thai the evils which now 
afflict MexicOy Hayti, and all countries where the Negro-equalizing doctrines 
have been tried, may be averted from our country forever. 
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TEBMS: 

Single copies » . , , JO 10 

Fift/een copies 1 00 

One hundred copies 5 00 

AU orders under 100, at the rates named, wiU be sent by mail, post paid. 
All orders for 100 or over will be sent by express, or as may be directed by the 
party ordering, at his own expense. Very liberal discount made where a 
thousand copies or over are ordered at one time. Address 

YAN ETRIE, HORTOBT * CO., PMishers, 
No, 162 Nassau St,, N, T, 

The PiibUeheri eamesay rmuat dS in whose hands thm* Tracts may fall, 
if they think they will do good, to aid in circulating them. 
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Q^* All who would tmderstand the PhiloBophy of the Negro 

Question, and see the horrors and evila of 

Abolition, should read this work. 
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Tbe First an Inferior Bate— the latter its Normal Condition. 
By J. H. VAN EVRIE, M.D. 

1 'Vol., XSmo., pp. 33©. I>rioe One Dollar. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH FOUR CUTS, SHOWING THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN WHITE MEN AND THE NEGRO. 



The third edition of this work, so steady has been its sale, is called for. 
The author assume^ as a starting point, that tbe subordinate position of 
the Negrro, as always existing in American society, is not a condition* of 
slavery at all, but the natural relation of an inferior to a superior race, and 
that whatever evils, if any, exist in Southern society, are referable to a fail- 
ure to strictly embody the natural inferionty of ihe negro in the civil law, and 
not to any error in the fundamental organism or theory of that society, 
which is based on a great and everlasting truth. His work is divided into 
two parts. First, the specific and radical differences of the races are exam- 
ined. The color, figure, hair, features, language, senses, brain, &c., of the 
Negro are shown to be only the more piedpable specialities, out of a thousand 
similar ones, separating, the Negro from the White Man. Why, when, or how 
the Creator saw fit to thus order things, the author regards as immaterial. 
He simply starts with the facts as they exist. After the Negro is shown to 
be a different human being, physically and mentally, his proper relations to 
the White Man are discussed ; also, Mulattoiarh and its ultimate extinction, 
showing the impossibility of interunion, like cognate branches of the white 
race, a very important, and but little understood branch of the subject The 
position assumed in this work is entirely new and distinct from that pre- 
sented by any other writer; and founded, as it is, upon facts and unavoid- 
able inferences (torn them, it is believed presents at last tho true phil- 
osophy of this distracting question. 
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